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FORECASTS IN THE FIRE. 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 
BY MRS, PROSSER. 
CHAPTER I.—THE FLAPPERS ON THE BARS. 


In the lower room of a poor cottage in a seafaring place 
two women were occupied, one in so arranging the few 
articles of homely furniture that they might show to 
the best advantage, the other in quieting the cries of an 
infant that lay on her lap. 

“Thee shall never want, my pretty, not while these 


hands can work,” said the latter. ‘Thee’st no need 
to cry for troubles that have come so soon upon thee.” 
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* Soon, indeed,” said the other ; “ she’s born to trouble, 
if ever any body was.” 

“That’s more than you can tell,” rejoined the nurse 
quickly; “in trouble she is born, but nobody knows 
what she may come to.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the other meekly, “if she has 
no more trouble than what I wish her, it will be little 
enough; however, I said no more than the truth; for 
isn’t it in the Bible, ‘ Man is born to trouble’? ” 

“ Ah, yes,” the nurse answered with a sigh; “but 
that’s another meaning to it, Biddy. There’s a many 
kind of sorrows and troubles. There’s troubles that 
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come through sin, and everybody is born to them; and 
there’s troubles of being poor, and sych like; some 
folks get through the world unaceountably easy to what 
others do.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Biddy, “and my father uged to gay 
‘ Sleek sorrows are bettgp than lean oneg;’ but I doubt 
that: where there isn't one thing there’s another; so it 
comes pretty even at last.” 

“At last!” echoed the nurse; “but at first this 
little one will have troubles lean enough, I reckon.” 

“ And yet she’s a born lady,” said Biddy. 

“If ever there was one,” the nurse replied with 
energy. “Just go and look at that dear creature up- 
stairs, and that'll satisfy you.” 

Biddy didn’t want to be satisfied ; she came and stood 
by the nurse and looked at the infant. 

“Do but look how she fixes her eyes on the fire,” 
said the nurse, as she gently rocked the now quiet baby 
on her knee; ‘she sees summat there, I’m sure.” 

Biddy thought, as the bright little eyes were steadily 
fixed on the glowing embers, she most probably did see 
“ Summat.” 

“It’s them flappers,” said the nurse, mysteriously. 
** How plain it all is! there’s the funeral, the same as if 
it was all in the fire,” 

Biddy, whe was not of a speculative turn, but, being 
humble-minded, had a deferential respect for such as 
were, looked at the flappers in silence. 

“ You gee em P” inquired the nurse, impressively. 

* The hangers? oh yes. They always come in plenty 
with this seft goal,” Biddy answered innocently. 

* Ti's you and me following her. Don't you seehow 
they flap ?” 

“There's a bit ef a draught in the chimley,” said 
Biddy. 

“Tt's beeause they’re women,” said the nurse; “if 
they’d been men they'd have kept steady.” . 

As Biddy fully intended to fallow the funeral, she had 
no objection to appearing on the bars first, as a aign of 
it; so she made na demur. 

“ And don’t you see the coffin? There it is,as plain 
as plain. And there’s a willow-tree beside it: that’s ta 
show she died im trouble; and there’s the churchyard, 
with all the tombstones in it. But just look what's 
beyond; there’s beautiful houses, and one bigger than 
the rest, shining with gold; be sure, Biddy, this little 
one will come to her own one day: just look !* And she 
proceeded to point out every indication of baby’s pro- 
spective fortunes with a yehement rapidity that Biddy 
could not follow. In truth, Biddy was constrained to con- 
fess that she saw nothing, after all her looking, but hangers 
on the bars and live coals in the fire: and, moreover, she 
wanted to poke the fire; but she stood patiently with the 


poker in her hand, waiting for a proper interval till she |, 


might correctly derange baby’s future golden fortunes. 

“Is this—whose house is this ?”’ asked a gentle voice 
behind them, as the door opened, and a tall, slim figure 
appeared on the-threshold. 

“It’s my house, and please you, sir,” said the nurse, 
turning from the fire and surveying the visitor with a 
scrutinizing glance. 

He advanced with an abstracted air: apparently he 
saw nothing but the baby; he stood before it, and, fold- 
ing his arms, said softly, “ This is the child ?” 

“Yes, sir; five days old, and seven hours,” answered 
the nurse, looking at the clock. 

The stranger, who was dressed in black, wore an old- 
fashioned but not very clerical hat, and had his hair 
powdered, cast an expressive glance on the curtain drawn 
before the little window. 











“ Orphaned ?” he asked, in the same tone, 

*‘ As far as her mother goes, sir,” replied the purse. 

He sighed, and stood for a short time gazing on the 
infant, then asked, ‘ How long?” 

Understanding this te refor to the date of the mother’s 
death, nurse furnished the objtuary correctly to the 
minute. 

When she had paused, he inquired, as laconically as 
before, with the same gentle voice, “ Where ?” 

The nurse lifted her eyes to the ceiling, and pointed 
with her finger to the door that led to the chamber 
above. ‘ 

“ Biddy, go up with the gentleman. I take it, sir, 
you’re the relation she used to ramble about in her ill- 
ness P” said the nurse. 

He nodded assent, and, silently rejecting the company 
of Biddy, after he had reached the door of the chamber 
of death, entered it alone, 

“Eh! but what a sweet face he has got!” said Biddy, 
closing the door, 

“ He wasn’t too sweet to le} that poor dear die in 
trouble,” said nurse, half angry. 
“ How was it?” asked Bid 
he wouldn’t be sharp on a fly! 

“There's no telling,” answered the nurse; “ it’s easy 
to cry ever spilled milk, though there’s little good in 
it; if he'd a eome this day week he might have saved 
her life, giving her a spirit to go through her trouble 
with, poor dear !” 

Maybe he didn’t know,” said Biddy, 

* How does he know now ?” asked the nurse. 

“ That letter we had to put to the post?” suggested 
Biddy, 

“ That was to a lady,” said the nurse. 

While they were canvassing the merits of this ques- 
tion their guest remained u 
nor a sound te be heard through the slender door: all 
was silent, Could they have penetrated inte that lowly 
place, made so entroosly majestical by the presence of 
Death, they would have been touched with sympathy. 
Standing by the long, narrew, unadorned eoffin, the 
stranger, with one hand covering his face, remained for 
a long time motionless. Tears freely flawed; his placid, 
emotionless face quivered with long pent-up feeling. 
The form before him looked as if much anguish had 
worn its powers away, and the satisfaction that smiled 
in the lips was evidently the result of gladness to go. 

* A little while—and no more sorrow—no more sepa- 
tion!” he w ed, ag he rose from his knees. ‘“O 
wondrous Gospel!—a sweet cure forall ill! O blessed 
Conquerer of Death and the grave! henceforth let me 
live nearer to thee, proclaim thee more fully, more faith- 
fully !” 

The patience of nurse was nearly exhausted, and 
Biddy had begun to wonder, when he re-entered the 
room. 

The traces of tears were gone; paler, but not other- 
wise altered, he seated himself by the fire, and seemed 
to deliberate how to begin what he had to say. 

Nurse sat expecting, while Biddy gathered herself up 
into the farthest corner of the room, that she might not 
seem to obtrude herself on them, though willing to know 
what was coming. 

In wonderfully few words the stranger gave as much 
of the history of the deceased as he deemed necessary, 
and by a few inquiries elicited all he desired to know 
of her later days. 

If his face grew still paler as nurse, more bountiful 
of words, enlarged forcibly and freely on the privations 
and sufferings the poor lady had undergone, it was the 
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pstairs; there was,not a sob . 
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only sign he showed of how the recital; unsparingiy 
truthful, wrung his heart. <A slight shudder, a slight 
waving of the hand, once or twice, indeed, did say 
* Enough! enough !” 

Nurse had much to tell him—much more than: he 
wanted to know, She did not fail to enlarge on her own 
prescience in the matter: how she was sure from the 
first the dear creature was a lady bred and born; how 
she was certain some mistake had kept her friends away 
from her; how glad she had been to help her in her 
troubles; how she loved the child as if it belonged to 
her; and how she had declared to Biddy, that very day, 
she would never let it want while she could work, though 
nobody should pay her a farthing for her trouble. 

She would, in all probability, have gone on to describe 
to him her discoveries in the fire, had not the mention 
of payment struck on his ear, and suggested the sub- 
ject of the business arrangements to be made. These were 
important, but settled in a marvellously short time, and 
with very little speech. 

The faneral that had been designed was changed for 
one of another character. 

“She ought to lie at Cheevely,” he said, half solilo- 
quising ; “but it matters not.” 

A hearse arrived for the body on the following day, 
and two mourning coaches, one containing himself, the 
other, the two faithful, humble friends of the deceased, 
made up the cortége. 

“Tt must a’ been the coaches as the flappers stood 
for,” said Biddy ; “ for we were three followers; you see. ” 

Nurse eouldn’t account for the discrepancy better than 
by allowing such might be the case; indeed, her mind 
was too much oceupiéd with other subjects just then to at- 
tend toit, She had many things to do—to dispose of her 
goods, to prepare a suitable wardrobe for baby and her- 
self, and to get all in readiness in two days, to accom- 
pany the stranger, the Rey. Theophilus Goldison, to 
Great Balla, a town on the north-west coast, of which he 
was rector. 

The first difficulty was soon removed ; for, having paid 
a sufficient sum for it; Mr. Goldison presented the 
furniture to Biddy, who thankfully became sole tenant 
where she had only been lodger, and declared herself 
amply repaid for what little help she had rendered, in 
the rich prospeet before her of letting her house as 
nurse had done. 

The second diffictlty, though at times nurse thought 
it insurmountable, was also overcome, and the evening of 
the last. day in the week saw the chaise, containing the 
rector, nurse, and the baby, drive into the yard of Great 
Balla rectory. 
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CHAPTER {1.—BiG AND L¥PPLE BALLA. 
Berore deseribing Balla, let me give an abstract of what 
nurse had imparted to its rector. 

About three months before the day of his visit, rather 
late in the evening, a female of very delicate appearance 
knocked at her door and mquired if she had ‘a room to let. 
Struck by her appearance,’and touched by the evident 
fatigue under which ‘she laboured, she received her 
without hesitation, though her house was full, intending 
to extemporize a bed m some way for herself and lodger 
companion, Biddy. The applicant seemed greatly re- 
lieved by the invitation to enter. It was early in the 
year, and the nights were damp and chilly, and she 
thankfully took the offered seat near the fire. The 
women observed that her dress was above the common 
order (for in those days there was some distinction m 
dress), but thaf it was worn and faded. 

She said she was a pearl-stringer, and was on her way 
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to seek for work, and she hoped a few days of rest would 
strengthen her to pursue her journey. 

But as day succeeded day her weakness increased, and 
it was plain that mental anxiety and grief were preying 
on her spirits, and rendering her incapable of bearing up 
against the inroads of disease. 

They were sure she lived very poorly—they doubted 
much if she took sufficient nourishment ; but she paid her 
rent regularly, and had that kind of manner that made 
them shy of intruding on her reserve. 

After she had been two months and more in the house, 
she told them, with some agitation, that she had no more 
money, but if they would dispose of a few ornaments 
that she had, she hoped to be able to pay all her ex- 
penses, till the birth of her child and the restoration of 
her health would fit her to resume her business. 

They knew better ; knew well that if she lived to, give 
birth to a living child, she would most probably have a 
hard battle for life in the trial. But they took the orna- 
ments, disposed of them as best they could, spoke hope- 
fully to her, and gradually obtained over her the influence 
of sympathy, so that she allowed herself to rest on their 
kindly friendship. During the last few weeks she had 
told them that her husband was at sea; that she feared 
he must have met with some disaster, or he would have 
written to her; that she had rich relatives, whom she 
had offended by marrying ; that she had one friend, to 
whom she certainly would apply after her child’s birth, 
unless her husband’s return made it unnecessary. 

And through her illness, when she was rambling, she 
used to entreat this friend, whose name they could not 
discover, to be pitiful to her child, to forgive her, to take 
her home. 

Mr. Goldison had recovered the ornaments, and, with 
her. Bible, well worn, and, as the two women testified, 
her constant resource in the hours of her sorrow, he 
placed them in the cabinet containing all he held most 
precious, on his arrival at Balla, in trust for the child. 

The letter, posted after her death, had been prepared by 
her in case she should not recover. It was directed to 
Mrs. Maria Tredorvan, of Cheevely Dale; but that lady, 
having been some time dead, it had fallen into the hands 
of her executor, the Rev. Theophilus Goldison. 

There was nothing worth describing in the old rectory 
of Balla, a gaunt-looking house in keeping with the 
surrounding scenery, that of a wild part of the north- 
west coast of England, wilder still years back. 

There were two Ballas at that time. On a cliff over- 
hanging a small bay, a few fishermen’s huts, some in 
ruins, others, even the best, presenting a weird appear- 
ance, were clustered together. These were dignified with 
the title of village, and went by the name of Little Balla. 
The bay beneath it was called Balla Bay by local nomen- 
clature. 

In the distance, on clear days, standing far out on 
the bright blue sea, the Isle of Man arose like a pointed 
cloud. It was believed that the village had been founded 
by some M&nx fishermen, who, for reasons best known 
to themselves, had left their own village of “ Balla 

Salla” and sought a home on the mainland. 

Down in a valley, formed by the sloping sides of the 
headland inwards, stood Great Balla, which had risen 
gradually in conncetion with the fishing village, and if 
time grew to a considerable size, having, at the date of 
our story, many decent dwellings, a forge, # shop; a 
public-house, anda mill. 

The church, about a mile distant, and oné or two 
gentlemen’s houses, with a few small farms, contpleted 
at that time the signs of population in the distriet. Since 





then, Big Balla, as it was ordinarily called, and Little 
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Balla have been brushed away; a railway has been brought 
near enough to the spot to change the whole face of 
things; a steepled church has replaced the little white- 
washed building, whose one bell tinkled from an open 
belfry; large farms have spread cultivation around; manu- 
factories have drawn large populations together, and 
an imposing-looking flourishing town, with fine public 
buildings, has arisen like a phoenix from the ashes of 
Big Balla ; while, on the golden sands of Balla Bay, where 
dark-looking pirates and smugglers planned their deeds 
of violence and plunder, little children make their mut- 
able castles with wooden spades, mothers and nursemaids 
sauntering or sitting by and smiling at their sport. 


CHAPTER III.—THE RECTOR AND HIS HOUSEKEEPER. 


Tue reader may havo witnessed the interview between 
a cat at home and a stranger cat, as the writer has done, 
sitting one at each end of a long, low wall, and sur- 
veying each other in portentous silence—backs rising, 
tails swelling, every hair bristling into electrical demon- 
stration of defiance. If so, there will be no need to 
describe the introduction of nurse and: her charge to 
Mrs. Slipley, the housekeeper of Balla Rectory. 

It must, however, be premised that the angry anti- 
pathy was one-sided, until nurse discovered that she 
was looked on as an unwelcome intruder, when her back 
arose every whit as high as the housekeeper’s. 

Mr. Goldison disliked talking, except on particular 
subjects. He had an insurmountable dread of argument, 
especially when he had resolved on carrying the point 
disputed. He was naturally taciturn. Circumstances 
had confirmed nature. In his parish visits, when he 
made them, he was tender, kind, compassionate; he 
would listen to complaints and afford generous relief; 
but, when rebuke or expostulation was required, he 
shrunk from the task ; a faint reminder, when the need 
of it came glaringly before him, was the utmost viola- 
tion to which he ever willingly exposed his love of ease 
and peace. 

The consequence was that disorders prevailed in his 
parish that interfered with the ease and peace not only 
of his parishioners, but of other parishes around; and 
while he, the gentlest and meekest of men, wrote beau- 
tiful theses in his study, on the harmony of Eden before 
the Fall, when lion and lamb fed on the same pasture, 
closing them by affectionately advising his congregation 
to try and make Balla another Eden, lawless men and 
women were laughing at his credulous kindness, and 
setting at nought all laws of peace, human and divine. 

Yet he talked more in his parish than in his house. 
Conscience forced him to combat his liking in discharge 
of his ministerial duties ; his own personal arrangements 
and concerns he seemed to think independent of respon- 
sibility. If he suffered inconvenience from neglect of 
duty, if he was cheated through carelessness or dis- 
honesty, he consoled himself that he was not set upon 
bodily comfort, nor rested on it for happiness; neither 
did he mourn over the tax on his purse, since enough 
and more remained to pay his demands. And he 
was often inconvenienced; and he was robbed; and he 
knew it. 

Mrs. Slipley had lived with him ever since he had 
entered on the living of Balla. She had recommended 
herself to his notice so strongly, and pleaded so earnestly 
for the place, having occupied it under the late rector, 
that he was quite unable to resist, ang yielded before he 
had asked counsel of those who might have helped him 
toa better judgment. Once established, the thought of 
removing her had never occurred to him. It was true she 
filled the kitchen with her relatives, all of whom she had 
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some plea for finding necessary as subordinate. It was 
true that, presuming on his quiet spirit, she would some- 
times absent herself on particular business, leaving him 
to the mergy of these subordinates. It was true, too, 
that she gtew more encroaching, more expensive, and 
less attentive as years passed on ; yet, the advance being 
subtil, he did not perceive it. If any unguarded act on 
her part startled him into attention, a little management 
soon soothed it. ‘ Ah,” he would say, “ there is no per- 
fection here! she is poor humanity as I am ;” and a plea- 
sant sensation of self-approbation would play around his 
heart. He pleased himself with the thought that he was 
aman of a forgiving spirit; he had largeness of mind, 
and could submit to bear infirmities, knowing himself 
subject tothem. Conscience, indeed, would whisper, “ Be 
not deceived:: where is your duty as a master?’ but he 
disliked conflict, even in thought; therefore he would 
take up a book and forget his inquietude in the society 
of some untroubled mind. 

To a man of such a character, such a temperament, 
the reader will conceive with what force the blow came 
of finding himself made executor to a will. A legacy of 
five thousand pounds was almost an insult if looked on 
as an equivalent. What did he want with money? 
He had more than he spent, and no especial claim on 
his purse demanded providence in what he already 
possessed. 

It was with a deep sigh he received the letter an- 
nouncing the fact—the black border indicating Mrs. 
Maria’s death did not share in it. A vague idea of being 
forced from his quiet into the noisy, bustling world, to 
do what, indeed, an infant could almost as ably do, filled 
him with dismay. But another letter, which followed 
the first, if it did not reconcile him to the trouble, 
silenced his complainings. It ran thus :— 

“ Respected and esteemed Cousin Goldison,— 

“You will know by the time this is delivered to you that 
I have left this sublunary world, and have made you 
executor to my will, with a legacy of five thousand 
pounds. 

“Mr. Mildrum, of Hetherington, has been very atten- 
tive to me, thinking I should choose him to the office, 
but I like better one that has not troubled me with 
civilities which my death was to pay for; therefore I 
have put him down for ten guineas, for a gold ring, and 
made you my executor. 

“ Also you are, by your mother’s side, a Tredorvan 
(though not so near as Mr. Mildrum), and, as you knew 
her well, will more naturally look to the interests of that 
person whose name I have said on the Bible. I will 
neither speak nor write more. 

“ And, Cousin Goldison, I counsel you to forgive that 
person, as I do, though name her I will not, and where 
you can help her by good advice to doso. And, Cousin, 
take my word that I die in charity with her and all the 
world (and I hope I forgive the man her husband). 

« And so farewell, from 
* Your faithful friend, well-wisher, 
“ And attached Cousin, 
“ Maria TREDORVAN. 

“ P.S.—I have written directions about the repairs to 
be done at the Dale. I beg you to see them attended 
to, and to have the pigeon-houses set up that the high 
winds last autumn broke down.” 

Whatever he felt, whatever he feared, he uttered no 
complaint even in his inmost heart, after having read 
this letter, but immediately prepared to obey its require- 
ments. 

His difficulties at Cheevely Dale were less by far than 
he had anticipated ; there was no complication of affairs, 
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no troublesome co-executor; he had merely to sign and 
seal such papers as Mr. Winkler, the highly-respectable 
legal adviser of the late Mrs. Tredorvan, placed before 
him, and to listen to his advice, which, believing it to 
be trustworthy, and seeing it to be sensible, he made no 
demur in following, insisting on two points only : first, 
that the pigeon-houses should be immediately rebuilt ; 
second, that measures should be resorted to for the dis- 
covery of Helen Tredorvan, niece of the lady deceased, 
married to a person named Tranicher, a seaman, and, 
under certain conditions, heiress of her property. 

He had not long been settled at home, rejoicing in 
his return to peace, and labour so much more congenial 
to him than the wading through parchments, etc., when 
a letter with a strange postmark, inclosed in one from 
the acting solicitor, was placed on his table. It was that 
written by the hapless Helen, under the foreboding 
that death was near; and as he read it, and discovered 
at the close it was not to be despatched but in the 
event of her being beyond the reach of anger or re- 
proach, a thrill of unutterable distress passed through 
him. To seek her hiding-place, hoping that by some 
happy chance her intention had been frustrated, and 
that she was yet alive, yet open to receive the sym- 
pathy of a heart which her conduct had never estranged, 
was his instant resolve. His purpose in his, former 
journey had been well known to Mrs. Slipley, and she 
had raised no objection to it. He was averse to refer 
in any way to the cause of this one; he feared her side- 
way inquiries, her suggestive questionings, and wished 
he could escape without a word; but how P 

“ My portmanteau, Mrs. Slipley,” he said, in a sad- 
dened voice; “I shall be away some days.” 

“T guessed as much, sir,” answered the housekeeper, 
who had connected his rueful face with the letter in his 
hand. 

Mr. Goldison made some inarticulate utterances, among 
which the name of the solicitor sounded on her ear. 
Immediately concluding his visit to be to Cheevely Dale, 
and having no objection to his absence for a short time, 
she prepared to make all ready with alacrity; nor did he 
undeceive her, though the vision of Helen and her infant 
seeking shelter under his roof, and Mrs. Slipley’s dis- 
pleasure at this invasion of her dominion, floated indis- 
tinctly before him. 

Therefore it was not until the chaise landed him and 
nurse, with the baby, at the Rectory door, that the house- 
keeper had the remotest idea of what was awaiting her. 
In a torrent of unmitigated rage, when alone, she abused 
her close, slippery master, “ never to say a word !” 

And with evil eye and no honeyed tongue did she 
receive nurse, whose first entry into her new quarters 
made her bitterly regret her own homely fireside and 
her old friend Biddy. 





COLOURED RAIN AND SNOW. 


BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 


Every student of natural phenomena is probably ac- 
quainted with some of the traditions recorded by ancient 
writers, concerning the preternatural rains of blood, 
stones, animals, and fishes, which are said to have 
occurred at different epochs of the world’s history. In 
modern days, however, many of us are apt to smile at 
the credulity of our forefathers, whose superstitious 
minds turned these easily explained phenomena into 
judgments of Providence, or “signs and wonders” por- 
tending events of disaster and ruin to all around. But 
though we, in this nineteenth century, are in the habit 
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occasionally of using the homely phrase, “It rains cats 
and dogs,” we are afraid that if a shower of much less 
important animals were to take place, many of us, not- 
withstanding our increased intelligence, would look upon 
the phenomenon with feelings not very different from 
those of our ancestors. Possibly our anxieties would 
only be of a temporary nature; for in these days of 
scientific investigation the origin of such a phenomenon 
would be a pleasant subject for the naturalists of the 
neighbourhood, whose practical researches would speedily 
eradicate any latent feeling of superstition still attach- 
ing to us. 

It is not our purpose, however, in the preparation of 
this paper, to record in detail all those preternatural rains 
of various kinds of animals, etc., described in the works 
of many ancient writers, because it is difficult to know 
what is, and what is not, authentic. On the contrary, 
we shall confine our remarks principally to those mys- 
terious rains of modern times observed to have been 
coloured, some red, others black, and a few gray. We 
shall at the same time endeavour to account briefly as 
to the origin of these colours, and to show that almost 
every recorded instance of these coloured rains, and also 
of coloured snow, is the general result of some easily ex- 
plained act of nature. 

The first illustration which we shall quote is that 
memorable example of red rain known to have fallen at 
the Hague in the year 1670. It has been related by 
Swammerdam, that, early one morning in that year, 
the whole population was in an uproar. It was soon 
discovered that the commotion arose from a mys- 
terious rain of blood, as it was considered byall. This 
rain must have fallen during the night hours, for the 
lakes and ditches were known to have been full of water 
on the preceding evening. People of all classes, high 
and low, were affected by this apparent miraculous act of 
Providence, foretelling scenes of approaching war and 
bloodshed. There happened, however, to be a certain 
physician in the town, whose scientific curiosity urged 
him to inquire into the cause of this wonderful pheno- 
menon. He obtained some of the water from one of the 
canals, analysed it with a microscope, and found that it 
had not really changed colour, but that the blood-like 
red was produced by swarms of small red animals or 
insects, of perfect organisation, and in fullactivity. This 
scientific physician immediately announced the result of 
his examination of the water; but, though the Hollanders 
were convinced of the accuracy of his discovery, they 
did not appear to be anxious to divest the occurrence of 
its prophetic-character. On the contrary, they concluded 
that the sudden appearance of sucli an innumerable host 
of red insects was as great a miracle as the raining of 
actual blood would have been; and, in after years, there 
were many who believed this phenomenon to have been 
a prediction of the war and desolation which Louis X1v 
afterwards brought into that country. 

It has been supposed that the insects alluded to above, 
and the cause of such a universal panic, were a kind of 
water-flea, with branched horns, called by Swammer- 
dam Pulices arborescentes. How they became so sud- 
denly multiplied has never been explained, except by the 
rational supposition that they were brought from a dis- 
tance by the wind, and then deposited with the rain. 

Something analogous to this came under the eye of 
the writer a few years ago. During a very gloomy rain 
which fell at Greenwich, a universal deposit of small 
black flies was found to have taken place. The plants 
and shrubs in the writer’s garden were covered by 
hundreds of thousands of these insects, in some in- 
stances completely hiding the plant from view. Before 
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the rain began not one was noticed. We have been’ 


lately informed that a similar deposit occurred at Oam- 
bridge about eleven years ago. 

On the 14th March, 1813, the inhabitants of Gerace, 
Calabria, perceived a terrific cloud advancing from the 
sea, the wind having blown from that direction during 
the two preceding days. At two o’clock in the after- 
noon this dense cloud, which gradually changed from a 
pale to a fiery red, totally intercepted the light of the 
sun. Shortly after, the town was enveloped in a dark- 
ness sufficiently great to excite timid people, who rushed 
to the cathedral, thinking that the end ofthe world was 
approaching. The appearance of the heavens at this 
moment was unspeakably grand, the fiery red cloud in- 
creasing in intensity. Then, amid terrific peals of 
thunder, accompanied by vivid flashes of forked light- 
ning, large drops of red rain fell, which were hastily 
assumed by the excited populace to be either drops of 
blood or fire. The rain, more or less coloured, con- 
tinued to fall until the evening, when the clouds dis- 
persed, and the people were again restered to their 
ordinary tranquillity. 

Some coloured rain, which fell under similar circum- 
stances to the above, in another part of Italy, was sub- 
sequently analysed by M. Sementini, who found that 
the colouring matter consisted of light dust of a marked 
earthy taste. By the action of heat he discovered that 
this earthy deposit became brown, then black, and 
finally red. After being thus calcined, numerous small 
brilliant particles of yellow mica could be perceived by 
the naked eye. M. Sementini concluded from his 
analysis that the deposit was compounded principally of 
silica, alumina, lime, carbonic acid, and oxide of iron. 
A yellow resinous substance was also found to be a part 
of its composition. Itis very probable that these, and 
similar specimens of coloured dust, were first emitted 
from an active volcano, and afterwards carried a con- 
siderable distance through the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, finally descending in the form of rain. 

A coloured deposit, resembling brick-powder, took 
place in the valley of Oneglia, Piedmont, during the 
night of the 27th October, 1814. This powder covered 
the leaves of trees, grass, etc. On the following day a 
very fine rain fell, which, on being evaporated, earried 
away the more soluble and less coloured particles. The 
remainder, accumulating in the cavities of the leaves, 
produced the startling appearance of blood-spots, and 
created the utmost consternation amongst the peasantry. 
The deposit was of a decided earthy flavour, and was 
supposed by M. Lavagna, a resident physician, to have 
been of voleanic origin, brought from the south by a 
high wind which had blown from that quarter during 
the night. .The celebrated French philosopher M. Arago, 
referring to this phenomenon, has remarked, “Is not 
this an example of those pretended rains of blood which 
were always considered by the ancients to be such fatal 
omens P” 

In an analysis of some coloured rain of this de- 
scription, which fell in the Netherlands in 1819, it 
was discovered by MM. Meyer and Stoop, chemists of 
Bruges, that the colouring matter was principally 
chloride of cobalt. On another occasion, in Tuscany, 
a quantity of the coloured matter deposited on the 
leaves of plants was collected in the Botanical Garden 
at Siena, and subjected to analysis by Professor Giuli. 
Tt was found to be composed of some vegetable organism, 
in addition to carbonate of iron, manganese, carbonate 
of lime, alumina, and silica. In a remarkable fall which 


oecurred on the 19th February, 1841, in the district 
between Genoa and the Lago Maggiore, the earthy 
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deposit consisted of tale, quarts, carbonate of lime, 
bituminous matter, and also some remains of the seeds 
of different plants. 

There are several other records of ved rain, with 
similar phenomena to what we have already described, 
but it is not necessary to enter into any detail, though 
it is very possible that their origin cannot always” be 
traced to the same source. In most cases it can searcely 
be doubted that the extremely light particles of which 
the powder is composed are eafried into the upper 
currents of the atmosphere, either by voleanic action, 
as we have before suggested, or by a violent whirlwind. 
The separate particles are then drifted forward until the 
upper current of air, with which they are now amalga- 
mated, comes into contact with other currents of lower 
temperature, when they fall to the earth with the con- 
densed vapour, in the form of coloured rain. An illus- 
tration of this occurred on the 9th November, 1819, at 
Montreal, Canada. Suddenly the city was énveloped 
in darkness, when rain began to fall as black as ink. 
Some of the liquid was collected and forwarded to New 
York for analysis, when it was discovered that the 
foreign substance which gave the water this extraordinary 
colour consisted of soot. This was explained afterwards 
as follows :—Owing to the dryness of the season, an 
immense conflagration of some large forests, situated 
south of the river Ohio, had taken place, and then, 
owing to the wind having blewn steadily towards the 
north for some time, these black sooty particles had 
been conveyed by an upper current of air into Lower 
Canada. 

Another deposit of this sooty powder fell on the snow 
in the neighbourhood of Broughton, United States, on 
the 16th November, 1819. It is very probable that 
similar depositions took place at the time in many other 
parts of the country, though unrecorded. 

It has been mentioned in the public journals that a 
phenomenon which appears to be something analogous 
to the preceding took place at Birmingham so lately as 
the 8rd May, 1866. At eleven am., and also at four 
p.m. on that day, that town was enveloped in an un- 
natural gloom. It is recorded that the darkness was 
so great, at both times, that many accidents took place 
in the streets. Gas-lamps were lighted at sone of the 
crossings, and in nearly all places of business. During 
the gloom a black rain fell, which deteriorated the water 
in open tanks, and blackened the clothes exposed on 
the greens, not only in Birmingham, but in the rural 
places around, some of which were windward of the 
town. In Seotland, these black rains have been fre- 
quently noticed. On two occasions of black showers in 
that country, pumice-stones are said to have fallen, 
some of which measured eight to ten inches in diameter, 
and weighed upwards of a pound avoeirdupois. We 
believe that these foreign substances were brought from 
distant places; and it is not impossible that some may 
have had a volcanic origin, though no outburst has been 
known to have taken place. There are many such in- 
stances’ recorded by the ancients as miraculous rains, 
now considered to have been strictly volcanic; such as 
the shower of stones on Mount Albano, mentioned by 
Livy, and the stone which fell in Thrace, as described by 
the naturalist Pliny. Many other showers of a like 
nature have been proved to owe their origin to volcanic 
action. war 

A remarkable rain of this kind occurred on the 24th 
April, 1781, in the island of Sicily, which excited a con- 
siderable amount of interest amongst contemporary 
scientific men. On the morning of that day, every 
exposed place within a certain district was found covered 
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with @ coloured cretateotis gray water, which, on being 
evaporated, left a deposit of néarly a quarter of an inch 
in thidkness. The effects of this shower were exhibited 
at & distatice of sixty or seventy miles from Mount Etna, 
passing néatly in @ direct line from N.N.E. to 8.8.W. 
From an atialysis of some of the deposit taken from the 
leaves of plants by the Count de Gioéni, he concluded 
that it must have been emitted from Mount tna, and 
that, itt its déscent to the earth, it must have mingled 
with the aquedus vapour coritained in the clouds, which 
d6 not always risé to the summit of the mountain. OF 
the deposit might have had its origin in the thick smoke 
emitted, with other mattér, from the voleato. This 
smoke wotild evidently be carried by the wind over the 
tract of country where the deposit was found, when, 
after having becotne specifically heavier than tho air, 
by being condensed by the colder atmosphere around it, 
it Would descend in the form of coloured rain. 

In the few examples we have given of rain accom- 
panied by @ coloured deposit, we have affirmed that the 
general cause has afisen, in almost every instance, by the 
transportation, through the upper ctirrertits of the atmo- 
sphere; of innumerable particles of dust, voleanio or 
otherwise, or of bodies of animal ot vegetable origin. 
We happen to know, from experience, that floating bodies, 
both organic ahd inorganic, do at certain seasons of the 
year follow the coursé of the atmospherie currents, and 
that they are perceived to pass in inconceivable numbers 
across the field of view of af astronomical telescope. It 
will be interesting to some of our readers if we give, 
briefly, a practical illustration of this fact. On the 4th 
of September, 1850, the Rev. W. Read, of South Mimms, 
Middlesex, was engaged observing the planet Mercury 
near the sun, when he was greatly surprised to see an 
immetise number of apparently meteoric bodies floating, 
as it were, in the atmosphere. Nothing, however, was 
visible to the tiaked eye; to which the sky appeared 
cloudless and serene. Some of the bodies were as bright 
as the planef Vents, which was brought into view for 
the sake of cotiparisoti: Their éolour was white, with 
a slight tinge of blie. Mr. Read says, “ They did not 
cease for # minute, passing often in inconceivable num- 
bers froti the tithe I first saw them; viz., from about 
half-past nine a.th. to abotit half-past three p.m. when 
they becartie fewer, passed at longer intervals, and then 
finally ceaséd.” Mr. Head’s impression, that the origin 
of thesé eariotis bodies Was fiéteoric, or, in fact, a shower 
of shooting-stats at some distance from the earth’s 
stirface; is not a very probable one; but they are now 
generally understood to have been of & vegetable struc: 
titre, composed principally of the seeds of various plants. 
The writer of this paper has frequently seen them, in the 
dry ahtutth séason,; pass across his télescope in day- 
light, while engaged in astronomical observations. The 
Rev. W. R. Dawes, whose acute vision is so well recog: 
nised by astronomers, has coritributed to the Royal 
Astronomical Society a very graphic account of some 
observations made by him on the 9th September, 1851. 
We quote his owfi words :—* I directed my telescope as 
neat tothe suf as my éye could bear, when immediately 
plenty of these luminous objects were seen, all passing 
tiéatly in the same direction, namely, from about E.N.N. 
to W.8.W.; but & few proceeded from N.E. to N.N.E. 
Sone of ther were much larger than others, the largest 
being generally the routidest, and moving across the field 
of view in less time than the smaller ones. As a com- 
parative statidard of their brilliancy, I moved the tele- 
scope upon the planet Venus, which was then about 6° to 
the west of the sun. Plenty of the luminous objects 
passed through the field, and many of them were much 
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brighter than the planet.” Havifig ascertained on 
former octasions that appearances very similar to these 
were caused by feathered seeds seen out of focus, Mr. 
Dawes readjusted his telescope, by which means he was 
able to select some of the principal specimens, and to 
bring them eorrectly into focus. Their vegetable charac- 
ter now became visibly apparent; and they were seen to 
roll ovér and over, exhibiting a feathery down with 
great distinctnéss. When near the stin they appeared 
extraordinarily bright till they passed on to the sut’s 
disk, ofi which they immediately became dark spots, the 
feathery down becoming more distinctly visible than 
before: It is the opinion of Mr. Dawes that the seeds 
belonged to many different sorts of plants, such as 
thistle, dandelion, groundsel, and. some kinds of willow. 
He has also remarked that the air had been for some 
time previously very dry-and calm, but that on the day 
of observation a brisk wind was blowing. 

Coloured snow doubtless owes its origin, in some 
measure, to the same cause as coloured rain, though by 
a slower and more permanent process. In consequence, 
however, of its locality being generally confined to un- 
frequented regions, it has seldom been looked upon as a 
result of miraculous agency; it has only, therefore, 
afforded an interesting theme for scientific inquiry. 
Two brief illustrations must suffice for our present pur- 
pose. In the middle of the last century M. de Saussure, 
so celebrated .for his Alpine and meteorological re- 
searches, discovered a considerable quantity of red snow 
on somé of the high mountains of the Alps. In 1778 
he made an analysis of some collected on the Mount St. 
Bernard, and proved that the colouring matter was a 
vegetable substance, possibly the farina of some flower. 
M. de Saussure was not aware of such a plant being 
indigenous to Switzerland, at any rate in such abundance 
as to give materials for colouring so large a mass of 
stiow. He, however, supposed it probable that the 
original colour of the deposit was not red, but that the 
action of the stn’s light might have produced a chemical 
change. It is now known that the red colour is some- 
times due to a minute species of lichen. 

The Crimson Cliffs near Cape York, Baffin’s Bay, 
discovered by Captain Ross during his first. voyage to 
the Arctic Regions, in 1818, excited considerable atten- 
tion on the return of the expedition to England. The 
colouring matter of the snow taken from these crimson - 
cliffs, being placed by Captain Ross under a micro- 
scope, was found “to consist of particles like a very 
mifitits round seed, which were exactly of the same size, 
and of a deep red colour; on some of the particles a 
small dark speck was also seen. .... In the evening 
I céused some of the snow to be dissolved and bottled, 
when the water had the appearance of muddy’port wine. 
In a few hours it deposited # sediment, some of which 
was bruised, and found to be composed wholly of red 
matter; when applied to paper, it produced a colour 
nearest to Indian red.” On the return of Captain Ross 
to England, he placed some of the bottles in the hands 
of Dr. Wollaston and other botanists, for the ptirpose 
of being analysed. Dr. Wollaston has published a de- 
tailed account, from which we extract the following :— 
“The red matter, I am strongly inclined to regard as 
of vegetable origin, consisting of minute globules, one 
thousandth to three thousandths of an inch in diameter; 
I believe their coat to be colourless, and the redness 
belongs wholly to the contents, which seem to be of an 
oily nature, and not soluble in water. . . If they are 
from the sea, there seems no limit to the quantity that 
may be carried to land by a continued and violent wind ; 
no limit to the period during which they may have 
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accumulated, since they would «zemain from year to 
year, undiminished by the processes of thawing and 
evaporation, which remove the snow with which they are 
mixed.” M. Thénard, M. de Candolle, Robert Brown, 
and others have also expressed their opinion as to the 
vegetable character of the deposit, but from what plant 
it is derived is not so satisfactorily settled. 

In this brief sketch of a few coloured rains, all of 
which may be considered as authentic, we have gener- 
ally avoided allusion to miraculous rains of animals, 
such as frogs, fishes, etc., though there are many of 
these which are not altogether fabulous, but which, on 
inquiry, can be explained by some natural cause. We 
will give only one example, on the authority of a writer 
in Rees’ “ Cyclopedia.” During a terrific storm which 
passed over a town near Paris, numerous fishes were 
seen to fall into the streets. Nobody doubted their 
falling from the clouds; but, though it appeared an 
absurdity, some of the fish being five or six inches long, 
nothing could shake the belief of the people in this 
miracle, “till they found, upon inquiry, that a very well- 
stocked fish-pond, which stood on an eminence in the 
’ neighbourhood, had been blown dry by the hurricane, 
and only the great fish left at the bottom of it, all the 
smaller fry having been tossed into the streets.” 
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Sir James Youne Srupson, the discoverer of the ansesthetic 
properties of chloroform, was born at Bathgate, in Lin- 
lithgowshire, in 1811. In the memorandum-book of the 
local practitioner who attended his mother on his birth- 
day is appended the note “arrived too late.” He, who 
was afterwards to be one of the most remarkable men of 
his time, entered the world unaided, and thus began a 
life in which “self-help” was one of its most prominent 
features. His parents were respectable, but by no means 
wealthy people. They were scarcely in a position to give 
their sons an education so liberal as to fit them for any 
of the learned professions ; and it is probable that James 
Young Simpson would, in the ordinary course of events, 
have found his occupation for life in some office or shop, 
but for the cravings of his own ambition, and the force of 
his indomitable energy and industry, There are certain 
occurrences in the lives of most men which seem to be a 
crisis in their history, and which give purpose and direc- 
tion to the efforts of genius. The late venerable Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, Mr. Pillans, 
who could, perhaps, boast of more old pupils having 
attained celebrity than any other teacher of his time, 
always believed that his counsel and encouragement had, 
at the very outset of young Simpson’s student life, 
prompted him to undertake a task which had an im- 
portant influence on his future career. University 
education being more readily attainable in Scotland than 
in England, it is by no means unusual for the sons of the 
better class tradesmen and farmers to complete their 
schooling by an attendance on some of the University 
courses in Edinburgh or Glasgow. After this fashion 
came Simpson to Edinburgh, and joined the Humanity 
Class of Professor Pillans. It is probable even at this 
time that he had a lurking desire to embrace medicine 
as a profession; but the desire, if it had arisen, was 
yet in shadowy outline, and the ways and means were 
not readily forthcoming. In this juncture Professor 
Pillans, who had noted the talent of his pupil, urged him 
to compete for one of the Stewart Bursaries. A Stewart 
Bursary was tenable for three years, carried a certain 
sum of money with it, and thus, in some degree, helped 
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the holder to continue his studies in the University, 
To succeed in obtaining it required an extended study of 
classics; but in terms of the bequest, the Bursary was 


in preference to be bestowed on students bearing the © 


name either of Stewart or Simpson. James Young 
Simpson carried off the Bursary, and afterwards entered 
on the study of medicine. 

He took his M.D. degree in 1832, and became assistant 
to Professor Thompson in his Chair of Pathology. 
Thus he made familiar acquaintance with a branch of 
scientific medicine which constitutes the very foundation 
of sound medical practice. He lectured sometimes in 
place of the professor, and even then gave indications 
of a desire to push on in advance of the then received 
teachings on the subject, and sometimes startled the old 
professor from his propriety by his statement of views 
which were new to the professor, and were opposed by 
him as absolutely untenable. Somewhat later he began 
practice, and became an extra-academical lecturer on 
Obstetric Medicine. He formed a museum to illustrate 
his course, and, as a teacher and writer, soon acquired 
considerable reputation. In 1840 he was, after a severe 
competition, elected, Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Edinburgh, and henceforth devoted him- 
self, with an intensity of purpose rarely equalled, to the 
cultivation of the special branch of medicine it was his 
province to teach. He was a most impressive and in- 
structive lecturer, and never failed to interest his class. 
At home his consulting-rooms soon became crowded 
with patients, who had heard of his fame, and who came 
from all quarters of the world to consult him. Medical 
men came from every country, eager to see something 
of his method of practice. Many patients had to wait 
day after day in the hope of an interview. Every 
moment seemed to the looker-on so full of occupation, 
that the professor had scarcely time for eating and 
sleeping. Yet, amid the bustle and anxiety of perhaps 
the largest practice ever possessed by one physician, he 
constantly found time for experiment, and for writing 
essays, full of original thought and practical suggestion, 
on some section of general or obstetrical medicine. 
Often these contributions to science were written in an 
ante-room, close to the patient he was compelled to 
watch and wait for; and thus the nights recorded the 
observations and experiences gained in the day. It 
needed an iron constitution to bear the constant wear 
and tear of overstrained days and disturbed nights, and 
of long journeys for consultations with distant prac- 
titioners; and the professor’s capability of bearing so 
much and so long in this way has evoked almost as 
much wonder as his genius and zeal. In contributing 
to medical literature he has published no systems or 
text-books; but there are few topics embraced in the 
department of obstetric medicine which he has not en- 
riched by new illustration, experimental research, and 
practical suggestion. His collected memoirs on all that 
relates medically to women and children, edited by two 
chosen assistants, form two large octavo volumes; and 
these by no means comprise all that have emanated from 
his pen. “ Homeopathy, its Tenets and Tendencies,” 
written in refutation of the doctrines of Hahnemann, is 
full of subtle and unanswerable argument; and quite 
recently he has deviated into the domain of surgery, and 
published a work setting forth the advantages of needles 
or “ acupressure” over organic threads, for the arrest of 
bleeding in surgical operations, which well exemplifies 
his aptness for scientific illustration and experiment. 

But it is the introduction of chloroform as an agent 
for allaying or abolishing the pain of operations that 
will render Simpson’s name most famous in public esti- 
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mation, and in connection with which it will be 
handed. down to posterity with those of Harvey and 
Jenner. Certainly, if self-devotion and desire to mitigate 
the sufferings of humanity in its more ordinary forms 
merit our regard, the early history of the introduction | 
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of chloroform must excite our highest admiration. The 
experiments by which Simpson gained his knowledge 
of its anzesthetic properties were pursued even to the 
verge of rashness. News came across the Atlantic that 
a surgeon-dentist, named Morton, in the United States, 
had, by means of a substance called “ Letheon,” produced 
perfect unconsciousness during tooth extraction. This 
“Letheon” was speedily discovered to be sulphuric 
ether, and certain disadvantages by which it was at- 
tended rendered it desirable to search for some substi- 
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tute which might be used in all kinds of operations, 
Professor Simpson at once set himself to the task, and, 
regardless of the risks he ran, began to experiment on 
himself with various substances which afforded promise 
of revealing the required properties. Frequently he was 
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in imminent danger of death; often exposed to the most 
unpleasant consequences. On one occasion he inhaled 
a quantity of common coal gas, and, although not made 
seriously ill by it, was for a time so impregnated by the 
odour of it as to be utterly unapproachable until the whole 
was dissipated. At last, as recorded in an account by 
the late Professor Miller, a ponderous liquid—chloroform 
—which provoked no greater expectations, and was only 
known as a chemical curiosity in the laboratory, was 
brought to trial. Dr. Simpson, with two assistants, sat 
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down late dno night after an arduous day’s toil, and, 
when most physicians as well as patients were wrapped 
in sleep, began to inhale various substances which had 
been collected. A small bottle of chloroform had been 
raked out of some obscure corner, and was to take its 
turn with the rest. Each experimenter having provided 
himself with a tumbler or finger-glass, a portion of each 
selected fluid was poured into the bottom of it, and the 
glass was placed over warm water to favour the evolus 
tion of vapour. Holding the mouth and nostrils over 
the vessels, these votaries of science courageously 
explored this terra incognita by inhaling one vapour 
after another. At last each charged his tumbler 
from the small bottle of chloroform, when immediately 
an unwonted hilarity seized the party; they be- 
came bright-eyed and very happy, and conversed with 
such intelligence as more than usually charmed other 
listeners who were not taking part in the proceedings. 
But suddenly they began to talk of sounds being heard 
like those of a cotton-mill; these grew louder and louder ; 
a moment more and then cameacrash. All had dropped 
insensible on the floor. On awaking Dr. Simpson’s 
first perception was mental. “This is far stronger and 
better than ether,” he said to himself. His second was 
to note that he was prostrate on the floor, and that his 
friends were confused and alarmed. Hearing & noise, he 
turned round and saw his assistant, Dr. Dutican, beneath 
a chair, his jaw dropped, his eyes staring, and his head 
half bent under him, quite unconscious, and snoring in 
a determined and alarming manner. In another direc- 
tion was more noise still, and much motion, And then 
his eyes overtook Dr. Keith’s feet and legs, making 
valorous efforts to overturn the table, or, more pro- 
bably, to annihilate everything that was upon it. 

All speedily regained their senses; and from that day 
—or rather from the middle of that night—dates the 
discovery of the marvellous properties of chloroform. A 
patient was found in the Royal Infirmary who submitted 
to its influence during operation, and who awoke up 
afterwards quite unconscious of what had hia ed, 
with a merry eye and placid countenance. Henoeforward, 
ether was all but abandoned, and chloroform is now 
used more or less in every public hospital, both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Who ean compute the 
sum of mortal agony which the experiments of that 
eventful night in Edinburgh have been the means of 
erasing from the lot of humanity ! 

For this discovery he was in 1853 elected with the 
greatest éclat Foreign Associate of the French Academy 
of Medicine, and in 1856 he received from the French 
Academy of Sciences the Monthyon prize of 2000fr., “for 
a most important benefit done to humanity.” For the 
same cause he received the royal order of knighthood of 
St. Olaf from the late King of Sweden, and last year, on 
the accession of the Russell-ministry, her Majesty was 
pleased to mark her appreciation of his services to science 
by conferring upon him a baronetcy. 

Sir J. Y. Simpson was in 1849 President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh; in 1852 President of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society. He holds the appoint- 
ment of Physician-Accoucheur to the Queen in Scotland, 
is Foreign Associate of the Academies of Medicine in 
Belgium and New York, Hon. Fellow of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Ireland; and numerous 
other learned societies. 

In addition to his great celebrity as a physician, Sir 
James is reputed to be one of the best antiquarians in 
Scotland. As early as 1841 he wrote some remarkable 
but litthe known papers, displaying great learning 
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England and Scotland.” Sinee then he has contributed 
papers on “ Ancient Roman Medicine Stamps,” “ Was 
the Roman Army supplied with Medical Officers?” and 
“ Notes on some Ancient Greek Medical Vases contain- 
ing Lykion.” A year or two ago he delivered an address 
before the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, displaying a 
great amount of erudition and great familiarity with 
antiquarian lore. Quite recently he has discovered that 
the stones of certain caves in Fife are sculptured with 
ctrious characters, and is bent on deciphering their 
méaning. 

Sir James Simpson is amiable as he is great, tender- 
hearted as a womati to the sick and suffering, always 
ready to give succotit? where the need is greatest, irre- 
spective of the social position of his patients. So fertile 
is he in fresh resources when the ordinary appliances 
of scicnce are exhatsted, that some of those who have 
felt the beneficent effect of his art, combined with the 
marvellous influence of his personal presence, have trusted 
him as if almost more than mortal. Had he lived “in 
ancient times” he would certainly have ranked as an 
Esculapius or a Magnus Apollo. W. 0. P. 
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Few deer have a more extended geographical distribu- 
tion than has the “ wapiti.”’ It makes itself quite at 
home near the abodes of man; for we find it in the cul- 
tivated districts of the United States, and throughout 
Canada. It roams over the wide prairies of the Sas- 
katchewan, as far as the fifty-seventh parallel of N. 
latitude; it climbs the craggy slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, and, during the summer, browses amidst 
the snow-capped peaks and dripping glaciers on the 
very summit. Follow its migration down the western 
slope, and again it will be discovered seeking the 
shadows and siletice of the endless pine-forests of British 
Columbia, exteriding ifs range northward as far as to 
Fort Simpson, near the frontier of Russian America, 
and even further north than that, according to Indian 
tradition. By some means or the other it has crossed the 
Gulf of Georgia, and is not unfrequently killed on the 
northern end of Vancouver Island. Trace its southward 
course, and we find the wapiti, under the name of tic 
Oregon elk, attaining a gigantic size on the fertile lands 
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and rich pastures of Oregon and California. On the 
banks of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers, and far 
away in the wilds of Nebraska and Texas, there, too, 
the hunter meets with this handsome deer.* 

So very great a difference exists betwixt the Oregon 
wapiti and. the one found in Canada that many 
naturalists contend that they are distinct species; but 
this Ido not think proven, because I know from ex- 
perience that a genial climate and luxurious living work 
wonders in entirely changing the coat and appearance 
of this deer. Take a full-grown buck from the warm, 
grassy valleys where the red pine grows, anywhere along 
the sea-coast of Oregon, and place it by the side of one 
brought from the arid slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that nine naturalists 
out of ten would at once say the two auimals were spe- 
cifically distinct; but fill up the chain link by link, 
and then it will be seen that, as the warmer and richer 
valleys of the lower levels are left behind, and in their 
place the animal has to seek its living by grubbing in- 
dustriously amongst the scant, innutritious herbage of 
the bleak cold hill-side, it not only dwindles away 
in size, but the hair gets thicker, and tends to become 
white or light gray, instead of maintaining its rich 
natural brown; and the antlers, on a buck of the same 
age, would not weigh nearly as heavy, or be anything 

_like as well developed. Yet there can be no question 
whatever that the valley wapiti and the mountain 
wapiti are one and the same species, but altered solely 
by climatic agencies. 

There are few prettier sights to 4 naturalist than 
to watch a herd of wapiti, five or six in number (they 
seldom assemble in larger bands), browsing in some 
quiet gorge. The king of the herd, ever on the watch for 
the slightest sign indicating the approach of danger, 
twists about his long cars to catch the faintest sound, 
and, anon elevating his dewy nosé, sniffs the breeze, to 
discover if it bears along with it the scent of a lurking 
foe. Round about him some of the does are lying down 
beneath the shadow of the trees, half hidden by the 
grass and wild flowers, whilst others are lazily cropping 
the succulent plants, or in dreamy enjoyment chewing 
the cud. Let a stick crack sharply beneath your foot, 
or a gust of wind blow from the hunter towards the 
herd, or a displaced stone go rolling down the hill-side, 
then, quick as thought, the antlered monarch sounds 
the shrill note of alarm, and, leading off at a jog-trot, 
is at once followed by his wives and subjects. 

A stag wapiti is quite as big and tall as a good-sized 
horse,. and carries two enormous antlers. I have seen 
a pair that weighed nearly fifty pounds, and that, stood 
upon their tips, allowed a man of ordinary stature to walk 
easily beneath their natural arch, without bending or 
knocking his head. Contemplating a stag so armed 
as it stands on the skirts of a dense forest, any one would 
at once think it an utter impossibility for an animal with 
such cumbersome weapons to make any way through 





* The “‘wapiti,’” Canadian stag (Cervus Caxadensis), or Oregon elk, 
attains to a far greater size than any other species of North American 
deer, not even excepting the ponderous moose, I append the measure- 
inents of two which fell to my riffle, No. 1 on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains, No. 2 west. 


No. 1, Matz. Inches. 
Height at the shoulder . « co e « ae 64 
Length from the nose to occiput ‘ « 2 
Ditto from nose to tail ’ - - 98 
Girth of neck before the shoulder ‘ - & 

No. 2, Matz. 
Length from nose totail . ‘ ‘ ‘ « % 
Height at the. shoulder e . 64 
Girth behind shoulder - 80 
Height of antlers . # 
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the jungle dftrees and underbrush; but just send a rifle 
ball whistling past its ears, and before the smoke has 
clearéd away, or the report died off in the echoing hills, 
you will see the head of the deer raised, its nose tilted 
upwards, the antlers fitted, as it were, to each of its 
sides like armour plating, and then, with a rush that 
splits the bushes apart like a monster wedge, and sends 
branches living and dead splintered right and left, the 
frightened beast makes its way through the forést with 
as much ease as a hare or a rabbit, the antlers being a 
means of protecting the ribs rather than obstructive 
appendages. The males only are provided with antlers, 
which they shed every year, and up to mature age they 
increase in size every time they are renewed, and get 
additional branches. I have measured antlers twelve 
inches in circumference above the burr ; nine points may 
be considered an unusually large number. 

In the wapiti all the snags spring from the anterior face 
of the horn; the two longest starting from the very base of 
the horn are called the “ brow snags.” The form of the 
horns, too, varies very considerably, as I have previously 
stated; sometimes the horns are nearly cylindrical 
throughout, at others the ends are flattened or palmated. 
I have seen some wapiti antlers from the Missouri and 
Yellowstone nearly as flat as the horns of a moose deer. 

It may be interesting to describe en passant how this 
enormous mass of bony material is annually shed and 
replaced. When the time draws near for the antlers to 
be cast or shed, as the usual term is, generally in Febru- 
ary and March, absorption begins to take place beneath 
the bony ring attaching the horn to the skull, particle 
by particle the absorbent vessels carry away the ma- 
terial now of no further use, until a blow against a branch, 
or their own weight, crips the weakened foundation, then 
off they fall, and are left for nature to reappropriate 
and convert into some other form of life. A spurious 
kind of skin speedily covers up the part whereon they 
stood, and remains until the new growth commences. 

When the period arrives for the horns to be reproduced, 
a large supply of blood is directed towards each of these 
pads of skin, which swell up and acquire a shiny velvety 
look, bony matter begins to be deposited, and, as the 
newly-formed horn increases in length, the skin cover- 
ing it grows in the same ratio, and keeps it covered. 
If you look at an old antler, you will see that its surface 
is cut into countless furrows; these were traversed by 
the arteries, whilst they were employed in building it 
up. This state of antler, aptly called “ being in the vel- 
vet,” may be seen each year by a visit to the wapiti at 
the Zoological Gardens. When the work is completed, 
and the size of antler attained in accordance with 
the age and condition of the deer, the supplies must 
be cut off, and the builders either removed or de- 
stroyed; and, as it is one of the undeviating laws of life 
to throw off everything which is useless and no longer a 
part of itself, so the rule in this case is literally obeyed. 
Instead of increasing the length and size of the horn, 
the arteries near the skull commence to throw out a 
ring of bone; you will see it at the base of any antler, 
a projection often turned to a practical account in 
making handles for carving-knives out of buck-horn, 
called the “burr.” This ring very soon stops any 
blood from passing through the vessels, just as a 
miller might drop his hatch and shut the stream off 
that turned the mill-wheel; and, as the wheel ceases 
its work, deprived of the power that kept it going, so 
the “ velvet,” sapped of its natural nourishment, shri- 
vels up, dries, peels off, and leaves the brown, bony 
weapons ready for the double purpose of defence and 
attack, We need not comment upon this marvellous 
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proof of wisdom and design, as it has again and again 
been elaborately dealt with in books on physiology. 

When the stags are in the pride of their antlered 
strength, fights, bloody and furious, are frequent. The 
clashing of the horns, the tramping, snorting, and 
heavy breathing of two bucks engaged in deadly conflict 
make a frightful din and disturbance in the quiet 
forest or on the open prairie. Sometimes the antlers 
become inextricably locked together, and head to head 
the combatants die. I have several times, in my wan- 
derings, seen the two skeletons and heads, with their 
antlers locked, lying on the prairies. Amagnificent pair 
of “ locked antlers ” were exhibited some short time since 
at a meeting of the Zoological Society, the property of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, being a present made him 
during his tour through Canada. Getting into such a 
“ fix,” as our American cousins would in this case aptly 
say, is not peculiarly a gift of the wapiti, but moose 
heads (the true elk—alce—by the way) and the heads of 
Virginian deer have been likewise found similarly locked 
together. A buck, when beaten out of the herd, shuns 
his companions, and by himself sulks and broods over 
his fallen fortunes; woe betide man or beast that un- 
heedingly passes near to his lair. He appears to be 
actuated by one, and only one, feeling—to wreak a terrible 
vengeance on any and everything chance throws in his 
way. By-and-by, as he forgets, or at any rate lives down 
his previous defeat, he becomes less morose and more 
friendly with his companions, browses with them, and 
does the best he can to vanquish in his turn some buck 
more favoured by fortune than himself. It is during the 
antlered time that bucks are the fattest and best for 
food ; and hunting wapiti is not a pastime one can indulge 
in without incurring some personal risk. I will briefly 
relate two adventures that happened within my own 
experience. 

I was hunting, late in the year, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; my companions were three in number, one a Red 
River half-breed, the other two pure-blooded Crees. 
The weather was charming: the blue haze of the Indian 
summer so filled the air and subdued the sun-beams 
that the trees and shrubs, rocks and water, seemed 
bathed alike in a perpetual twilight; autumnal browns, 
yellows, purples, and shades of all sorts, compounded of 
them, had taken the place of the green livery nature 
mostly wears in summer time. A few flowers lingered 
on, but the voices of the woods and plains were hushed 
in a great measure, for the birds had taken their depar- 
ture for more genial climates, wherein to pass the winter, 
and the animals, with a few exceptions, had retired to 
sleep away the dreary days of snowsand frost. We, too, 
were anxious to procure a stock of meat whereof we could 
make pemmican, for hunting in winter is at best but 
cold and precarious work. One of the Indians spied a 
small herd of wapiti browsing upon a little grassy 
plateau some distance up the hill-side ; a narrow kind of 
glen led down from the ledge on which the animals were, 
to join a large grassy opening in the forest from which we 
had descried the deer. A council of war was at once 
held, and, as the wind was blowing from the deer 
towards us, it was determined that the two Indians 
should make a detour and come out above the game, in 
order to drive them down the glen where the half-breed 
and myself were to await their arrival. 

You, who have not tried it, can form but a very inade- 
quate idea of the peculiar feeling that creeps over one, 
when in ambush awaiting the appearance of a powerful 
wild animal. The few forest sounds there were seemed on 
this occasion to be suddenly ended, and the minutes, as 
one by one they passed away, appearnd to be lengthened 
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into hours; the thump, thump of my heart beating in 
measured rhythm, the stifled sigh that arose from sup- 
pressing the breath, and the tinkling music of the rivulet 


trickling through the glen, were all the sounds I heard, . 


Growing weary, and somewhat fidgety that the deer 
were not coming at all, I was about stealing out to have 
a peep, when a noise as if an avalanche of stones were 
thundering down the mountain-side soon altered my 
intention. No stillness now; the crashing branches, 
the displaced rocks, bounding from the craggy ledges 
down over which the wapiti were coming like a whirl- 
wind, made my heart fairly leap into my throat. Nearer 
and nearer they approached towards me; I could hear 
their heavy breathing as they came like cavalry thun- 
dering down towards the place I was crouched in. 

Thad ugly misgivings that the whole lot might pro- 
bably go over me, when all the life would be trodden 
out of my body as if I were a hedge snail. I had 
barely time to indulge in this agreeable reflection before 
the band dashed past me at the top of their speed. I 
selected the leading buck, held my breath, steadied 
my rifle on the rock, and pulled the trigger. Before 
the report and recoil told me the bullet had left the 
barrel, I saw the animal I had fired at leap high, and 
fall head foremost upon the grass just where the glen 
joined the wider grassy opening. I did not hear my 
companion’s rifle, neither did I think of him at all, but 
rushed helter skelter, knife in hand, towards the pros- 
trate buck. I reached him, placed my hand upon his 
huge antler, and then, ere I could help or save myself, 
the wounded beast staggered upon his legs, caught the 
prongs of his antlers in my leather hunting-dress, and 
sent me high in air. 

I hardly knew where I was or what had happened 
when I slowly recovered my senses, which the fall had 
knocked completely out of me, but the half-breed told 
me that he saw the stag toss me, and that the beast 
would have been upon me again when I came to the 
ground, but, fortunately for me, he had no chance of 
firing at the herd, so he easily finished the stag that 
would most unquestionably have finished me but for this 
providential interposition. I broke no bones, but the 
concussion of falling from such a height, added to the 
strain my whole frame had undergone from being so 
suddenly hoisted, made me a cripple for many months. 

The second adventure only indirectly concerned me. 
In an uncivilized country, companions are few, and friends 
fewer, and persons utterly dissimilar in every attribute, 
with no one feeling in common save the love of hunting 
and adventure, are necessarily thrown together ; neverthe- 
less it often happensan attachment springs up betwixt such 
opposites, and they become almost fraternal, so to speak, 
in the furtherance of their cherished pursuits. Such a 
friendship as this had grown and strengthened between 
a half-breed and myself. His mother was one of a tribe, 
the Iroquois Indians, now all but, if not quite, extinct; a 
tribe always celebrated amongst the Red-men as being 
brave, and faithful to keep their promises; his father was 
an Orkney man, who had served the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Louis was the very ideal of a hunter, brave as a 
lion, strong as Hercules, active and lissom as a prong- 
buck, and gentle as a woman to all whom he loved or 
respected. For many years we had been companion trap- 
pers, bearing the bad fortune and sharing the good which 
befel us from day to day as we followed our solitary and 
perilous calling. 

We had taken up our quarters near a camp of friendly 
Indians, and made our lodge as comfortable and air- 
tight as we could, for the winters were long and bit- 
terly cold. So few events occurred as the weeks passed 
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by to break the wearying sameness of our lives, 
that even a visit from Indians was a relief gladly wel- 
comed. We were at all times on the look out, and we 
watched a small party of Red-men coming towards our 
lodge about the middle of winter with no small 
pleasure. They were on snow-shoes, and had two 
sleighs drawn by dogs; they did not belong to the 
lodges near us, and what their business was neither 
of us could surmise. On their arrival we learned they 
were the bearers of despatches for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, bound to the Red River settlement. 
Amongst other things, they told us that they had seen 
wapiti tracks leading into the bush about five miles from 
our lodge. Meat was getting scarce; so Louis deter- 
mined on trying to strike the deer-tracks, and kill one of 
them if possible. The direction the herd—three in 
number—so said our informants, had taken, led towards 
a deep sheltered gorge in the mountains wherein the 
snow never lay to any great depth. 

Louis, on the morning following the arrival of the 
travelling party, strapped on his snow shoes, and, with 
his rifle and a day’s rations, started at sun-up, in order 
to get the advantage of the “crust” (I may explain that 
the surface of the snow often thaws during the day, and 
freezes again at night; it is this hard covering which is 
called the crust), that he might make the easier progress. 

As the day wore on I looked out again and again 
over the endless plain of dazzling white, but no sign of 
Louis was visible. ‘Twilight came, then night, and by 
the silvery light of myriads of twinkling stars, and the 
changing colours of the aurora borealis, I still kept 
watch. He didnot come. How dismal it seemed waiting, 
waiting throughout the night. Morning dawned, but 
no appearance of the hunter. In summer there would 
have been no cause for anxiety if a companion had 
remained away for a fortnight, but with a thermometer 
below zero, and Louis having only a day’s provisions, 
this lengthened absence boded no good. By the offer 
of a goodly reward I induced two of the Indians living 
near us to accompany me in search of the missing man. 
No time was to be lost, for the weather gave signs of a 
speedy change, and if snow should fall and destroy the 
tracks of the snow-shoes, we should never find him. We 
had no difficulty in following his trail, for the marks of 
the shoes were as distinctly visible upon the snow as 
the impress of a seal is upon wax. His route lay 
straight for the bush, into which he had turned, and 
then made directly towards the gorge, on reaching 
which he'had taken a zig-zag course, in order to cross 
the tracks of the wapiti. Wesaw where success had re- 
warded his search, and that he had followed on upon the 
track of (judging from the foot-prints) a large buck. We 
traced him for some distance along the open ground, then 
up amongst rocks, to a clump of pine-trees, where, 
beneath their branches, lay poor Louis and an immense 
stag wapiti side by side. 

The remembrance of that sad sight will never leave 
me ; but it would be of no interest to the reader to give 
a harrowing description of all I felt and did. It will 
suffice to say that we imagined Louis had wounded the 
buck, much as I had done, as stated in the previous 
adventure, but unluckily the wapiti got him down, and 
then, kneeling on his body, crushed his life out. The 
avenger, too weak from loss of blood to get away, had 
rolled over and died by the side of the hunter. Wolves had 
already discovered the dead stag, but feared to approach 
the body of the man. These two adventures will serve 
7 prove that wapiti hunting is by no means child’s- 
play. 

The wapiti has other enemics than man; the quad- 
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ruped and insect world both own subjects that are its 
implacable foes. Wolves represent the four-footed foes, 
and gad and breeze flies its winged ones. Gad-flies, 
belonging to the family @stride, are terribly dreaded 
by the wapiti; if they hear the sound of its “clarion 
shrill,” off the whole herd scamper, and make their 
way to the nearest water, into which they plunge up to 
their very necks, their instincts teaching them what 
to dread. The gad-fly’s aim is to deposit its larva 
in the back of the deer by puncturing the skin and 
leaving an egg in the hole; this egg soon hatches, and 
the larva feeds and fattens in a kind of abscess it pro- 
duces underneath the skin. A small hole is always left 
for the purpose of admittting air for the worm to breathe, 
and as-a means of escape when about to assume .the 
pupa condition ; when this time comes, it forces its way 
out, drops upon the ground, buries itself, and by-and- 
by reappears as a gad-fly. I have sometimes killed 
wapiti with their backs covered all over with “ worbles,” 
as hunters call them, the wormuls or larvee knobs of these 
flies. Of course a skin is utterly valueless when full of 
these holes. We have a very similar fly in England, 
that deposits its eggs in the backs of bullocks, the 
estrus bovis. The breeze-fly is of the family tabi- 
nid@, a veritable blood-sucker, that takes tribute from 
any person or beast that comes in its way; you hear its 
trumpet, and you feel the thrust of the lancets arming 
its mouth nearly at the same time. These pests of the 
forest are even worse than the egg-laying fly, for they are 
literally everywhere, always hungry, and never satiated ; 
they drive the deer before them as a shepherd’s dog 
would sheep, until the frantic beasts avoid them by 
getting under water or into the tangled brushwood. 
These winged pests are enemies that do their work in 
the sunshine; when the summer departr, they also go 
with it. But, having gotten rid of one set of enemies, the 
wapiti has to look out fot others still more to be feared. 

Wolves, during the long nipping winters, get but a 
scant supply of food, and, when driven by extreme 
hunger, hunt in packs. Naturally they are arrant 
cowards, but, driven by hunger, they will not stop at 
anything. Men even fall victims to their ravenous 
appetites. I have often seen a band of wolves sitting 
round on their haunches watching us eagerly as we 
flayed a deer or a buffalo, well knowing they weuld 
get their share on our departure. I have known them 
also to surround a “ moose park,” and for weeks await a 
chance of getting at the moose, which they dare not 
attempt as long as he keeps in his citadel. Our 
frontispiece gives a faithful and spirited representa- 
tion of a wapiti! that has been driven upon the ice by a 
pack of ravening wolves. The ice has broken with the 
animal’s weight, and the hunted beast is at the mercy 
of his pursuers. Not only have wolves to thank King 
Winter’s ice for bringing them to the “end of the 
chase,” but the wily red-skin also turns it to a profitable 
account. It is an oft-practised expedient to drive both 
wapiti and buffalo on upon a frozen pool. If they do 
not break through, they cannot keep their footing, and 
thus sliding about are easily shot down by the arrows or 
guns of their pursuers. 

I have seen wolves drag down a deer upon the snow, 
and literally tear it to pieces. When the “crust” is weak 
it will bear up the wolves, whilst the heavier weight and 
sharp hoofs of the deer break through. The edges of 
the frozen snow cut its legs like so, many lancets, and 
thus prevent it from making rapid or even further pro- 
gress. Finding an animal in this plight, the savage 
wolves know their chance is a good one, and never fail 
to make the most of it. Whilst I was in British 
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Columbia, the red wolves killed several half-grown 
steers at Fort Langley; and when journeying through 
Southern Oregon I saw two mules which the wolves 
had killed by first fixing on the back and haunches, 
and then by the combined strength of numbers dragging 
them to the ground, We read in “ Franklin’s Narrative” 
that when the wolves have hemmed in a herd of reindeer 
near to the cliffs, they rush upon them, and generally 
succeed in driving the terrified animals over. 





“TIE YOUR CAMEL.” 


A wise man of the Hasb saw one lamenting himself 
grievously, and crying out in his affliction that he was 
ruined. ° 

“ Why so, my son ?” asked the sage. 

* Oh, my camel, my camel! my beautiful camel, so 
sure, so swift. I have lost my excellent camel,” he 
replied, weeping bitterly, and, after the manner of the 
East, throwing dust on his head. 

“May my son be comforted. How didst thou lose 
thy treasure? Was it stolen, or has it strayed P” 

“Tt has strayed, strayed far away. I see no traces 
of it. I hear no tidings of it; some evil hand has lured 
it away, and I shall never seo it more. May he eat 
dirt, and may his shadow be but a line on the earth !” 

“Nay, my son, fret not thy wound by the fire of 
wrath; how knowest thou that thy camel has strayed P 
surely thou didst safely tie it?” 

“ Nay, I tied it not, father, for I am a faithful be- 
liever, and I committed it to God!” said the sorrowful 
man. 

“Thou art a faithful believer? it is well, my son. Then 
banish revenge from thy breast, but remember another 
time to tie thy camel, and then commit it to God, for 
he has nowhere told us that’ he will reward our idle- 
ness, and that, because He is ever awake, therefore we 
may sleep.” 

It was centuries ago that this happened, but since then 
how many camels have been lost for the want of tying 
who shall say P 

Never did the world seem more wide awake than it 
is now; everybody, almost, is up and doing, wise to get, 
wise to improve, wise to keep, and yet the stray camels 
in it—how abundant they are ! 

Neglect of forethought, of calculating for the end at 
the beginning, and working accordingly, will account for 
many of them. For instance, a man with a small capital 
embarks in business, he marries, takes a good house 
and furnishes it well. One friend says, “ Would you not 
have been wiser to wait until you were a little estab- 
lished before you took the charge of a wife?’ Another 
says, “ Isn’t your house larger than you want ?” A third 
says, “ Was it prudent to lay out any part of your small 
capital, that you will want for your business, on expen- 
sive blinds, sofas, curtains, and carpets P”” 

“Oh,” he replies confidently, “ my wife is necessary 
to give me the comforts of a home, and enable me to work 
steadily; as to my house, it looks well, which is a re- 
commendation to business, you know; and I mean to let 
part of it, so it was necessary that I should get this 
good furniture.” 

All this sounds so reasonable that his friends retire, 
they have no more to say. He ought to know his own 
affairs ; and, from his arguments, it seems as if he did. 

But the foolish man, however wise his plans may 
appear, has built on a foundation of air. The lodgers 


for whom he laid ont his money do not come, or, if they 
come, don’t stay; consequently the money which he 
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laid out in their behalf is lost, his business flags for want 
of it, and the heavy rent of his empty house brings him 
into debt; so that his wife, who was to comfort him, wants 
comforting herself, and he has the sorrow of having 
brought her into distress who was to have kept him ont 
of it. 

Now all this came of not tying his camel. If, in- 
stead of placing confidence in chances, he had de- 
pended on what he might reasonably calculate as 
secure returns, it would not have been so. If he had 
invested his capital so as to insure its increase for a 
time, and, as he prospered, taken the wife, the 
house, and the good furniture, in all probability the two 
latter would have been for his own enjoyment: He 
wouldn’t have wanted lodgers ; and he and his wife would 
have rejoiced together over their “ camel.” 


“Ah!” says one, who has speculated foolishly and 
failed, “I thought I should make a vast deal by that 
venture! Who was to know that I should not suc- 
ceed ?” cries another who has taken up a calling he is 
not fitted for. ““ What a strange thing it is that I can’t 
make my way in the world !” exclaims a third, who has 
taken no pains to maintain a good character, the secret 
of success in most cases. Foolish folks, all of them, that 
don’t tie their camel, and then wonder that it strays! 


“My dear Brown,” says Mr. Thompson to & neigh- 
bour, “ you won’t take it as unkind, but your son—do 
you know he is a sad fellow; he is a truant from school 
most days, as our Dick tells us, and is terribly idle, 
and always in disgrace wher he is there.” 

Brown is not offended, he is much obliged, and sorry 
to hear it, but he hopes the best. Jack was an idler 
from the cradle; no doubt he'll improve as he grows 
older. But Jack grows older, and doesn’t improve. 
On the contrary, the master to whom he is appren- 
ticed complains strongly of him os mischievous and 
worthless, and not to be brought under discipline. 
He recommends strict measures and sharp reprimand. 
Brown is surprised—quite as much surprised as if he 
had never had any reason to expect it. He is also very 
sorry; but what can he do? No doubt Jack, to whom 
he gives the best advice, will improve as he gets into man- 
hood! But Jack gets into manhood, and is worse than 
ever; in short, it is well that the severity of the law has 
abated, and death is changed for transportation, other- 
wise, instead of a hard life in the colonies, he would have 
had to expiate his evil deeds by a shatoofat end. And 
Brown now wishes that he had been more careful in his 
early training; had kept him from bad books, bad 
associates, and bad habits; had held him with a kind 
but firm hand; and, in fact, discharged towards him the 
trae duty of a father, and: “ tied his camel.” 


As in temporal, so in spiritual matters there ate many 
who talk as the man in the story did, of committing 
their affairs to God, and think, when they have said 
this, they have actually done it, and there is no more for 
them to do. : 

« Kh,” for instance, cries @ wretched-looking woman, 
with a complaining voice and miserable face, “ Newby 
is worse than ever—leads me such a life—tipsy every 
day, and brings home none of his wages. And, I assure 
you, I pray for him. I pray every night and morning 
that he may be converted, and cured of his bad ways. 
I can’t change him; it must be God to do that.” 

Quite right, Mrs. Newby. But when you rise from 
your prayers, do you proceed at once to consider the 
best way to go to work with him? do you look to 
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your tongue, that it never offends nor irritates? do 
you look to your habits, that they are such as make 
home comfortable P and, above these, do you look to 
your own spirit, that your walk may be humble, quiet, 
and kind, which it will be if you have the indwelling 
of that charity which heareth, believeth, hopeth, and 
endureth all things, and ever worketh by love? If not, 
good Mrs. Newby, your prayers are so many yain 
words You cannot expect that God will accept them 
and answer them; for how can it*be supposed that 
you are in earnest in asking, when you will not move a 
finger to help yourself? God is not mocked, and if you 
would reap, you must not only talk about sowing and 
ask him to give you increase, but you must sow. 

How many husbands, wives, children, parents, mas- 
ters, mistresses, and servants complain, one against an- 
other, and declare that they can do no more! They 
have committed the offending party to God, and must 
wait in patience, they say. 

But waiting in patience means waiting in work; and 
that is no true patience that lies idle. God will have 
us (in his mercy) to be his fellow-helpérs, and, while 
we look to him for all the blessing, to study that we 
omit no part of our share of the work, in the diligent 
use of the means put within our reach, 

Tam fairly tired out,” cries one who has waited long 
and worked some little—a great deal in his own estima- 
tion—for some blessing: a reformed wife, or child, 
or friend, or servant. “I can bear it no longer. I 
am hopeless, Let things go as they will.” 

But how is this? Is your Master ever tired? Doesn’t 
he work without seeing reiurn for a whole life, to be per- 
haps only in its last days or hours tremblingly con- 
fessed P Where is the limit to His forbearance? Be- 
cause, if you can find it, there put the limit to yours. 


But higher yet we go, and still find the camel not 
tied. How very dejected that poor fellow looks! Yes, 
heisnot happy. He is suffering from having contracted 
an evil habit, of which he cannot break himself. Can- 
not? Has he tried? Oh, yes; he really strives against 
it, but sin is very strong, and he feels utter weakness. 
Sin is strong, but is there not a promise of grace to 
overcome itP True; and he trusts to the promise 
that in course of time he shall have deliverance. 
Does he abstain carefully from all society or other 
means likely to lead him into the commission of sin P 
Not so carefully & he might do, I am af-aid. Does he 
studiously adopt every measure likely to cure him of it P 
He might be more energetic. I see; he commits his 
camel to God, and doesn’t tie it. 

And so does he who talks of desiring much to enjoy 
God’s favour and light in his heart, and yet neglects the 
use of the means of grace, which God has appointed to be 
such. ‘These are all presumptuous, and will end their 
experience with a sad complaint. 

Reader, about your camel: is it tied? do you not 
only hope the best, but do the best? do you not only 
trust but try ? 

As for me, the question haunts me, as I hope it will do 
you. Whatever I am engaged in, my faith in the result 
is only @ supporting comfortable faith when I can 
honestly feel that to the best of my power I have tied 
my camel; and, although in my failures E am always 
inclined at first to charge others with the blame, I am 
ebliged in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to settle 
down, after reflection, inte the conviction that the 
blame is my own, and that if E had used a more careful 
hand in tethering, I should not have had to mourn my 
camel’s loss, 8. A. P. 
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Varieties, 

Ancient British Burtat-PLaces,—Our readers may have 
noticed recently long communications made to the “ Times” 
newspaper, of explorations in course of being undertaken by 
a party of clergymen and gentlemen in ancient British burial- 
places on the downs of north-east Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
The tendency of the discoveries thus made is to the establish- 
ment of the proposition we attempted to deduce from Celtic 
remains, noticed in the “ Leisure Hour ;” namely, that a con- 
nection is established between all the pre-historic people of 
whose works we possess any traces, The flint implements 
found in the Yorkshire sepulchres are the lineal successors of 
the tools found in the gravels in the Somme, the Thames Val- 
ley, the Ouse, the Sonth of France, and elsewhere. The flint 
flakes, and cores of flint from which they are struck, found in 
the barrows, resemble those associated with the bones of extinct 
animals in the gravels, whilst some of the other objects lying 
with the flints in these barrows are similar te those which are 
associated with metallic tools in other and subsequent inter- 
ments. We therefore feel assured that we are dealing with 
the fabrications of the same race, and of one great epoch. 
There is no tremendous break in the chronology—no great 
revolution in the career of the earth to bridge over—no need 
for pre-Adamite races—no necessity to throw away our early 
time-tables, though, as they allow extension, they may be some- 
what extended. Future discoveries will supply m’ssing links 
in the chain of evidence, The use of flint for cutting-tools is 
recorded in Scripture as early as the days of Moses (Exodus iv. 
25) and his successor (Joshua v. 2, 3), as well as by several early 
classie writers. Stone tools preceded metal amongst nations 
who had lost in barbarism the arts of infant civilization, and 
they have continued to be used by the outlying savage tribes, 
and by the poor amidst civilization, down to the present day. 
Huge wild animals have disappeared before the wants of man— 
some very early in the human period. Let us wait for details. 
Archeology will in good time, like other sciences, bring its 
own special contribution of proof to the monumental history of 
the Bible, and thus lay its ripe fruits on the altar of Christian 
faith and love.—r, G. s. 

QurBrc.—The suburbs of St. Roche and St. Sauveur, which 
were destroyed by fire last October, were inhabited almost ex- 
clusively by labourers, who are engaged in the manufacture of 
timber, and in the construction of ships for the English market. 
Hard-working, intelligent, and skilful with the axe, they earn a 
bare subsistence during the summer in the coves and shipyards 
round Quebec. Some are fortunate enough to be retained by 
their employers during the winter, and out of the ranks of these 
have been enrolled several most efficient companies of volun- 
teers. But the larger proportion of axemen find themselves, at 
the close of the navigation, without work and without money. 
Then, leaving their homes and their families, they start for the 
great pine forests north of Ottawa, where for six long months 
they endure the extremes of cold and hardship, are content 
with the coarsest food, and cheerfully undergo the most severe 
labour, remitting monthly their scanty wages to enable their 
wives and children to live through the terrible Canadian winter. 
In the spring they turn gladly homeward, leaving the youngest 
and most active among them to encounter the severities and 
dangers connected with the “drive” of the timber down the 
rapids and rivers to’Quebec. 

Drab IN TRESPASSES AND Sins.—There are many figures and 
similes employed by God in the Holy Scriptures to represent 
to us our lost condition as sinners, such as “ rebels,” “ slaves,” 
“blinded,” “ deaf,” etc, ; but to my medical mind there is none 
more solemn than that which occurs twice in the second chapter 
of Ephesians; namely, “ Dead in trespasses and sins.” The 
unregenerate, unbelieving soul is compared here by God to a 
corpse—it is “dead in sins.” Of all who are now living by 
faith in Christ it may be as truthfully said to-day, as it was said 
eighteen centuries ago of the Ephesian converts to whom the 
apostle Paul wrote, “ You hath he quickened, who were dead.” 
As many, however, as are unbelievers are, in the strong language 
of Scripture, “dead.” I can never forget the case of a very in- 
tellectual patient of mine, who, amid other so-called illusions 
of the senses, was troubled for a time, nightly, by the vision of 
the spectral corpse of her dead father being carried in by a 
spectral procession, and laid in front of her bed. At her own 
urgent solicitation she was taken by her husband and myself 
to the dissecting-room, and shown a dead body. She rushed 
forward, clutched the cold arm of the corpse, and held it firmly 
in ‘her hands, She was impressed with the idea that, if she 
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once felt the coldness of a real dead body, she would thus have 
a power of distinguishing between it and her dreaded spectral 
visitant ; and the very thought banished the latter. And what 
is this appalling coldness of the corpse but an emblem of the 
freezing and frightful coldness of the unbelieving soul towards 
God, and Christ, and matters of true holiness P—Professor Sir 
J. Y. Simpson. 

Tur Cattte PLacue.—Of the total head of cattle in Great Bri- 
tain—4,785,836 last March, plus 149,805 previously destroyed by 
the plague, making 4,935,641—and there would be many more 
if the census had been taken again in December—no fewer than 
253,723 have been attacked, and 52,411 healthy cattle have been 
slaughtered to prevent the spread of themurrain. And, consider- 
ing that of the number actually attacked 210,000 are now under- 
ground, while, in addition to the 52,411 which appear in the 
return as purposely killed, an immense number of half-fed and 
poor store beasts, and of valuable brood stock for which no 
carcass price could compensate, have been butchered and sold 
at a héiivy sacrifice as inferior meat, we may state the money 
loss at fully four millions sterling. Among any other class, 
except.our placid and enduring agriculturists, an unlooked-for 
pecuniary disaster like this would have created a panic. But 
look at particular districts of the country. -Before the disease 
broke out, Cheshire owned 129,487 cattle; now it has had 
67,706 attacked, of which 56,509 are buried, besides 4693 
slaughtered, and a probably larger number sold off at a dis- 
advantage. More than half its horned stock has thus perished 
out of that luckless county, equivalent to a dead loss of £800,000 
or £900,000. Forfar, again, has lost a third of its cattle, Cam- 
bridgeshire has lost a fifth, and the East Riding of Yorkshire 
a sixth.—Daily Telegraph. 

A Femate Atutete.—‘*To be seen, at Mr. John Syme’s, 
Peruke Maker, opposite the Mews, Charing Cross, the surpris- 
ing and famous Italian Female Sampson, who has been seen in 
several courts of Europe with great applause. She will abso- 
lutely walk, barefoot, on a red-hot bar of iron; a large block 
of marble of between two and three thousand weight she will 
permit to lie on her for some time, after which she will throw 
it off at about six feet distance, without using her hands, and 
exhibit several other curious performances, equally astonishing, 
which were never before seen in England. She performs 
exactly at twelve o’clock, and four, and six in the afternoon. 
Price, half-a-crown ; servants and children, a shilling.””—News- 
paper Advertisement, 1810. 

Procress or Co-oPERATION.—In 1862, 332 societies did a 
business of £2,331,650. In 1865, 403 societies did a business 
of £3,373,847. Whereas, in 1857, there was only a business of 
£165,770.—Lord Brougham. 

Co-oPERATIVE SrorES AND TraDING.—According to a return 
recently laid before Parliament, there were, at the end of 1865, 
in the county of Lancaster, as many as 138 co-operative 
societies under the names of “ Industrial Co-operative,” 
“ Working Men’s Co-operative,” “ Industrious Bees,” “ Equit- 
able Progressionists,” ‘“ Equitable Pioneers,” and ‘such like, 
established for grocery, provisions, drapery, shoemaking, farm- 
ing, and even cotton-spinning and manufacturing. Their share 
capital amounted to upwards of £400,000.--Professor Leone 
Levi. 

ResEMBLANCES.—Among instantes of strange personal re- 
semblance, a correspondent of the “ Athenzsum”’ mentions the 
late Captain Hayes, R.N., and the late Captain George Smith, 
R.N., who were not related to each other. “I have seen an 
old and intimate friend of both officers, after half-an-hour’s 
conversation with Captain Smith at the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
leave him with the ordinary ‘ How did you leave Mrs. Hayes ?’ 
And Captain Hayes himself has told me, that he and Captain 
Smith have been walking together in Portsmouth Dockyard, 
when the men of Captain Hayes’s ship have addressed Captain 
Smith as their commanding officer, and the men. of Captain 
Smith's ship have made a like mistake _ addressing Captain 
Hayes.’ 

Wioows AND WIDOWERS.—146,343 lind yearly marry 
spinsters, whereas only 6625 widows marry bachelors.—The 
Registrar- General. 

AntiI-Stavery Society In Spain.—A prize was last year 
offered for the best poem on slavery. The first prize fell to a 
lady, Dona Concepcion Arenal; the second to a cavalry officer, 
Don M. Justiniano; the third to a youth of sixteen. The total 
number of competitors was sixty-seven. A vast audience 
assembled when the prizes were delivered in Madrid. 

A Nation’s Trut Giory.—The wisest prince that ever sat 
upon a throne has told us that righteousness ewalts a nation 
(Prov. xiv. 34). It is not valour in war, but righteousness ; it 
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is not policy in government, but righteousness ; it is not witti- 
ness of invention, bat righteousness ; it is not civility-in beha- 
viour, but righteousness; it is not-.antiquity of forms, but 
righteousness ; it is not largeness of dominion, but righteous- 
ness; nor it is not greatness of command, but RIGHTEOUSNEss 
that is the honour and the safety, that is the renown and 
security of a nation. That nation that exalts righteousness, 
that nation shall be certainly exalted by righteousness. It is 
not Ahithophel’s policy ; it is not Jeroboam's calves in Dan 
and Bethel; it is not Jehu’s pompous zeal; it is not Goliah’s 

sword; it is not rich mines of gold and silver, nor magazines, 
nor armies, nor counsels, nor fleets, nor forts—but justice and 
righteousness that exalt a nation, and that will make a mean 
people to become a great, a glorious, and a famous people in 
the world.—T. Brooks, 1662. 

Prive.—No religious act can I do but Pride is skulking at 
my elbow, and much affecting me both by her smiles and 
frowns. If I chance to pray or preach with a gale, she tickles 
up vanity ; and when I am becalmed, she scoldeth up fretfal- 
ness. One while she whispers and tells me I am a fine fellow, 
and then I am cheery ; by-and-by she calls me a fool, and then 
Iam sullen. A weeping audience stirs up my pride, and so 
does a sleepy one.. I am full as lofty when creeping ashamed 
from a pulpit, with head hanging down, as when I come away 
brisk, with a feather in my cap. Indeed, sir, this pride be- 
siegeth my heart, besetteth all my steps, and meets me at 
every hedge-corner.. It has more heads than the Nile, and 
more shapes than Proteus, and every week I discover some 
new prints of its foot. Henceforth, if you ask my real name, 
itis Pride. And such an odd mysterious evil it is, I can even 
be proud of loathing my pride.—From an wnpublished letter of 
the Rev. John Berridge in the *“* Sunday at Home.” 

LonDon Bakers.—The operative bakers justly complain that 
unlimited hours of labour, through the night, are 
unjust, unnecessary, and unnatural, and are the cause of 
much disease and premature death among the men employed in 
the trade. And all this is because people require hot rolls and 
new bread, the use of which is unnecessary, unnatural, and 
injurious to health, 

Jamaica.—While the Government Commission was prepar- 
ing the official report on Jamaica, the Society of Friends had 
also special commissioners, who, of their own accord, and with 
their usual benevolence, laboured to ascertain the true con- 
dition of the island. The following passage from their report 
proves that the elements of prosperity and progress exist, and 
that all may go well where those in authority do their duty: 
“We spent some days in visits in the mountainous parish of 
Port Royal, where we were chiefly the guests of Captain Kent, 
R.N., one of the few remaining stipendiary magistrates. Wo 
also ‘visited Mount Fletcher, a Wesleyan station, at present 
occupied by John Mearns, the chairman of that body; and 
Clifton Parsonage, the residence of Hugh Maclaverty, a labo- 
rious Episcopal clergyman. His parochial district, he told us, 
included 3000 souls, among whom there was neither a pauper, 
a criminal, norapoliceman. It may be inferred, and we believe 
rightly, that Port Royal is much in advance of most of the 
parishes. The original proprietors wisely sold their peuple 
land after emancipation, and thus kept them near the estates, 
for which their labour is available ; and here, almost alone in 
the island, the large and the small proprietor are dwelling 
side by side in mutual concord—each enjoying moderate pros- 
perity.”’ 

INFLUENCE OF THE PrEss.—To enunciate, diffuse, and enforce 
every plan for social progress we must look to the aid of the 
most portentous engine that ever existed, the public press, an 
engine with such unprecedented capacities for good or evil 
that it can hardly be regarded as a simply human power. Tt 
is idle, I think, to assert that its influence is less than in for- 
mer days. The influence of the press, in all its various forms 
and ramifications, of journals, pamphlets, and periodicals, has 
increased, is increasing, and can never be diminished. The 
editors of the British journals (and let me include those mar- 
vellous men, the body of the reporters) have never been deaf 
to the claims of humanity and justice, to cries such as those 
which are sent forth from these halls. Nor will they be so 
now, when we appeal to them to do that which no statutes, no 
edicts of Privy Council, nor Acts of Parliament can achieve, to 
reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all vigour and perseverance. 
Public opinion may lead to good laws, or supersede the neces- 
sity of them, and so avoid the abundant variety, and compli- 
cation of enactments which eventually break down, or fall 
into disuse by their minuteness and extent.—Earl of "Shaftes- 
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